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FOREWORD, 


The  members  of  the  Insurance  Federation  of 
Missouri  were  so  well  pleased  with  this  address  that 
it  was  ordered  printed  in  pamiphlet  form  for  general 
distribution.  A'ccordingly  the  Secretary"  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  had)  eleven  hundred  copies  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed,  mostly  in  Missouri.  It  was  also  published 
in  full  in  the  Western  Insurance  Review  of  which 
one  thousand  extra  copies  were  distributed  by  the 
Federation.  It  has  also  been  published  in  full  in  a 
number  of  Missouri  newspapers. 

As  a  result  of  this  wide  publicitv  I  have  re- 

L  t/ 

ceived  a  large  number  of  very  complimentary  letters 
with  numerous  requests  for  additional  copies.  The 
entire  edition  issued  by  the  Federation  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted  and  to  meet  the  demand  I  have  published 
.this  ‘‘Second  Edition.’^  To  cover  the  cost  of  pub¬ 
lication,  ]30stage  and  correspondence,  a  charge  of 
Ten  Gents  for  a  single  copy  will  be  made  with  a 
special  rate  to  those  desiring  larger  quantities. 

Address  all  communications  to 

S.  A.  Clark, 

Carrollton,  Missouri. 
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COMMENTS. 


T'be  fo'lilowdug  excenpts  are  from  a  few  of  the  many  oom- 
pldmentary'  ilietters  whicih  I  lhave  received : 

‘‘I  really  want  to'  congratnlate  yiou  on  ihitting  the  nail  so 
squarely  on  the  head.  I  enjoyed  every  word  of  it.  The  Insur¬ 
ance  Federation  ought  to  print  a  million  copies  of  this  and  send 
it  all  over  the  eoiuntry'.  We’  need  to  create  just  suich  thoughts 
in  the  minds,  especially,  of  mien  who’  have  drifted  along  and 
listened  to  the  eharlatan  and  demagogue.” — J.  C.  Van  Riper, 
President,  Ameridan  Trust  Co.,  'St.  iLouis  Mio. 

‘  ‘  While  I  did  not  h^ave  thei  pleasure  of  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  I  eeirtainl'y  appreciate  the'  laddress  and  I  want  tO'  oUer  you 
my  congratulations  on  the  masterly  manner  in  which  you'  have 
handled  the  sulbject.  ” — J.  M.  Parvis,  S<U'pt.  of  Agencies,  Equit¬ 
able  iS'urety  Co.,  St.  Louis,,  'Mo. 

“I  liave  read  wiith  'mueih  interest  this  pamphlet  and  you  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  striking  so  forcibly  upon  this  chord 
which  should  be  sounded  throuighioiut  the  co'untry,  for  o'ur  nation 
is  suffering  fro'm'  sump'tiuairy  legislation  and  unless  it  is  soo'n 
stopped  it  wiill  spell  ruin  to'  tlie  welfare  of  all  the  people.” 
— ^Oliver  T.  Remmers,  Attorney-^at-law,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“I  have  read  your  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Insurance  Federation  and  it  certainly  wias  a  fine  speech,  and  it 
hit  the  key  note.  I  have  had  several  parties  read  it  and  e'very 
one  seems  to  think  it  very  fine.  I  wish  you  wo'uld  miail  me 
about  one  do'zen  of  them  if  you  have  them  to  spare.” — J.  W. 
Edwards,  iSieicretary  Oomm'onwealtih'  Farm  Loan  'Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

“1  ami  in  receipt  of  the  boohllet  which  yo'U  sent  me  contain¬ 
ing  your  address  on  the  Tendency  of  the  Times  delivered  before 
tlio  Insurance  Federation  of  Missouri.  I  haive  shown  it  to  a 
number  of  friends  and  they  all  declare  it  to  b'e  a  most  excellent 
piece  of  work  and  I  lueartily  agree  with  them  and'  accordingly 
would  be  greatly  obliged  if  yoiu  woiiild  forward'  me  a  few  extra 
copies  to  send  to  friends  of  mine  whom  I  think  would  appre¬ 
ciate  your  commonsense  view  of  the  present  situation.  You 
certainly  have  the  faculty  of  expressing  yourself  in  unmistiak- 
alble  terms  and  do  not  hesitate  to'  call  a  spade  a  spade.  I 
bolieve  such  methods  to’  be  'wholly  w^'holesome  and  mucIh  needed 
in  these  days.  W'e  are  evidently  up  against  somthing  worse 
than  a  mere  psychological  icondition  easily  removable  by  a  vol¬ 
untary  change  in  our  state  of  mind.” — /k.  W.  Damon,  President, 
Springfield  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  TENDENCY  OF  THE  TIMES. 
By  S.  A.  Clark. 


The  past  decade  has  'been  an  era  of  legislative 
madness.  It  has  been  an  era  of  so-called  legal  re- 
foians,  during  which  time  we  have  been  striving  to 
legislate  virtue  into  life,  to  cure  all  our  ills  by  statu¬ 
tory  enactment,  to  legislate  the  devil  out  of  business 
and  mould  private  character  by  law.  It  has  been  an 
era  of  railroad-smashing  and  trust-busting,  in  which 
passion  and  prejudice  have  dethroned  sanity  and 
reasen.  Big  business  in  all  lines,  including  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  has  been  savagely  assailed.  It  has 
been  an  era  of  agitation,  investigation,  regulation, 
legislation,  confiscation  and  finallv  consternation. 
The  lecturer  on  the  Oliautauqua  platform,  the  min¬ 
ister  in  the  pulpit,  the  editor  in  his  sanctum,  the 
lawyer  at  the  bar  and  the  judge  on  the  bench,  have 
joined  hands  with  the  muckraker,  the  anti -business 
‘‘dopester,  ”  the  charlatan,  the  demagogue,  the 
woman  suffragist  and  the  propagan  da  sts  of  a 
thousand  and  one  reforms  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  world,  and  all  have  mingled  their  voices  m  one 
incoherent  clamor,  made  a  veritable  bedlam  of  our 
legislative  hails  and  held  higii  carnival  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nation.  Every  deinagogne  seeking  public 
office,  whether  legiislative,  executive,  or  judicial, 
joined  the  ^‘reformers”  and  devoted  himself  to 
fomenting  the  populace.  The  legislator  listened  to 
the  clamor,  the  executive  became  the  tool  of  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  unwise  and  even  the  courts  trembled 
and  quaked  in  the  presence  of  the  infuriated  mob. 


More  inoomipeteii't  men  have  ridden  into  office  mas- 
qiiertading  in  the  guise  of  reform  than  competent 
men  who  were  real  reformers,  but  who  refused  to 
indorse  fa:ke  nostrums^  as  a  hrihe  for  votes.  Smell¬ 
ing  committees  and  investigating  commissionsi  have 
heen  appointed  to  enquire  into  every  detail  of  husi- 
ness  and  inveistigate:  every  phase  of  private  life,  all 
of  which  have  entailed  enormouS'  puhlic  expense  and 
placed  heavy  burdens  on  the  business  interests  of 
the  country. 

The  avalanches  which  were  hurled  upon  big  busi¬ 
ness  have  melted  and  percolated  down  through  every 
branch  of  industry  and  every  strata  of  society.  The 
condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  not  psycho¬ 
logical,  but  the  natural  result!  of  vague,  intemperate, 
impulsive  and  radical  enactments,  which  invariably 
lead  to  confusion,  distrust  and  disaster.  The  fam¬ 
ous  or  ra:ther  infamous  insurance  law  pasised  by  the 
last  session  of  the  Missouri  legislature,  which  de- 
mora:lized  busiiness  in  this  state  until  the  state  offi¬ 
cials  pledged  themselves  not  to  enforce  it,  is  a  fair 
sample  of  thisi  radical  legislation. 

The  great  businessi  organizations,  the  monster 
corporations,  the  caiptains  of  industry  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  feel  the  blighting  bane  of  this  hysteria ; 
but  the  employees,  the  artisans,  the  miners,  the  day 
laborers,  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
reduced  to  penury  and  wiant.  And  now  comes  a 
new  crop  of  ^  h^eformers,  ”  proposing  to  abolish  pov¬ 
erty  by  law.  In  tail  the  wide  variety  of  nonsense 
masquerading  as  reform,  there  is  probably  nothing 
so  visionary,  so'  completely  devoid  of  sense  as  the 
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idea  that  poverty  can  be  abolished  by  legislation — or 
by  any  other  means,  for  that  matter.  Lectnrers  with 
nothing  else  to  talk  a'bont  are  fond  of  addressing 
crednlons  andienees  on  the  proposition  that  the  most 
prevalent  of  human  miseries  can  be  eradicated  by 
piling  laws  on  laws. 

At  the  time  the  reform  craze  struck  the  countrv 

t.' 

there  was  a  minimum  of  poverty.  Fewer  people 
who  wanted  work  were  idle  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  republic.  Our  workmen  were  getting 
better  wages  than  ever  before.  They  were  happier 
and  more  contented.  The  country  generally  was 
more  prosperous.  But  the  ‘^reformers”  were  not 
satisfied.  They  had  to  meddle  with  things  that  were 
good  and  that  were  impro^dng  steadily.  Somebody 
coined  the  expression  ‘‘social  justice,”  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  “reformers”  jumped  at  the  bait.  Then  came 
the  period  when  the  dupes  of  these  reformers — the 
people — wanted  more  laws,  more  regulation  of  busi¬ 
ness,  more  dragging  down  of  successful  men  as  an 
aid  to  raising  the  unsuccessful  ones.  The  result  was 
that  instead  of  abolishing  poverty  the  “reformers” 
merely  made  it  well-nigh  universal.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  this  land  today  are 
without  employment  because  of  the  blind  and  reck¬ 
less  multiplication  of  laws  designed  to  regnlate 
industries,  formed  bv  men  who  are  not  business  men, 
but  only  politicians  and  professional  agitators. 

But  the  “reformer”  has  not  confined  himself  to 
“regnilating”  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 
He  has  sought  to  eradicate  vice  and  crime  by  statu¬ 
tory"  enactments — ^with  what  result?  Crime  is  on 


the  inter  ease  in  the  presence  of  courts  and  jails,  while 
vice  iisi  mulitiplying  faimi'd  the  ringing  of  school  bells 
and  in  the  shadoiw  'of  church  spiresL  Moral  weak¬ 
lings  have  been  cailling  on  one  another  in  the 
aggregate  to’  control  themstelves  by  a  law  because 
they  are  unable  individually  to  icontrol  themselves. 
They  would  substitute  legal  enactments'  for  the 
charaicter  which  they  have  failed  to  dievelop,  and  as 
they  cry  in  their  weaknesisi  other  weaklings'  crowd 
with  them.  It  is  the  weak  citizen  who  is  alwavsi 

t/ 

clamoring  for  statutory  support.  If  he  sees  an 
abuse  he  gets  hysterical  and  rushes  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  with  a  bill  of  particulars  and  a  ready-made  cure. 
As  a  result  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  stringent  laws 
referring  to  alnDost  every  act  of  our  lives';  some  of 
them  ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  others  tvrannical 
beyond  reason. 

Among  the  ridiculous  I  refer  briefly  to  an  ordi¬ 
nance  recently  passed  by  the  municip'al  authorities 
of  Ho'uston,  Texas,  which  classes'  making  ‘  ‘  goO'  goo 
eyes^^  as  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  heavy  line 
and  imiprisonment.  One  is  impelled  to  w’onder  what 
manner  of  men  are  these  municipal  authorities  of 
Houston,  wliO'  by  a  rigid  legal  enactment  would  rob 
life  of  its  chief  joy  and  seek  to'  cultivate  among  the 
male  persons  of  their  town  lusterless  laden  orbs  that 
can  look  upon  a  pretty  woman  without  that  involun¬ 
tary  rush  of  soul,  that  spontaneous  manifestation  of 
promethian  fires  and  that  hectic  cardiacal  animation 
that  gives  rise  to  the  furtive  ‘‘goo  goO'  eyes.’^  In 
all  fairness,  the  chief  of  police  in  Houston  should 
post  warning  signs  in  all  public  places,  and'  have  the 
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act,  incorporated  in'  the  ‘‘Protection  to  Innkeepers’^ 
cards,  nailed  on  the  room  doors,  'Traveling  men, 
especially  insurance  agents',  should  he  furnished 
with  blinders  while  they  go  about  the  streets.  In 
fact,  blinders  should  be  furnished  to  'all  of  the  man¬ 
ly  men  of  the  town. 

For  it  stirs  the  blood  of  an  old  man’s  heart. 

And  it  makes  his  pulses  fly. 

To  catch  the  thrill  of  'a  'happy  voice. 

And  the  light  of  a  ‘  ‘  goo  goo  eye.  ’  ’ 

On  the  other  hand  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  associated  ipress  dlispatch  from  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J.,  under  date  of  Nov.  10,  1914,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

“Oscar  Phillipson,  19  years  old,  is  serving  a 
sentence  of  120  days  in  jail  here  for  killing  a  rabbit 
which  devoured  vegetables  in  his  mother’s  garden. 
The  two  'charges,  one  of  killing  a  rabbit  out  of  sea¬ 
son*  and  one  of  killing  it  with  a  repeating  rifle  which 
held  more  than  two  shells,  were  preferred  against 
Phillipson.  For  the  first  offense  Phillipson  was 
given  the  c'ho'ice  between  a  fine  of  $104  or  ninety 
days  in  jail.  On  the  second  charge  a  sentence  was 
imposed  of  thirty  days  or  a  $24  fine.  As  the  youth 
could  not  pay  the  fine  he  was  sent  to  jail.  Phillipson 
is  a  machindst  and  the  sole  support  of  his  mother, 
who  is  a  widow.  ’  ’ 

By  one  act,  which  was  neither  sinful  nor  im¬ 
moral,  this  youth  violate'd  two  separate  and  distinct 
criminal  statutes  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  the 


home  of  President  Wilsoii.  If  we  were  living  in  an 
absointe  moniarchy  and  the  emperor  should  impo'se 
such  penalties'  as  that  upon  usi,  we  would  rise  up  in 
our  majeisity  and  smite  him  from  the  throne.  But  in 
the  guise  of  reform  we  impose  such  penalties  upon 
ourselves  and  meekly  endnre  the  agony  of  our  own 
folly.  I  believe  there  are  now  seven  different  acts 
which  constitute  capital  offenses  in  the  state  of 
Misisouri,  hundreds  of  different  acts  constitute  fel¬ 
onies,  while  multiplie'd  hundreds  of  different  acts 
cionstitute  misldemeanors,  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonmient.  This  imultiplicity  and  stringency  of 
statutes  is  not  an  evidence  of  national  greatness, 
but  a  sign  of  national  weakness,  even  a  forerunner 
of  national  decadence.  It  breeds  carelessnes's  and 
disrespect  for  law.  As  I  sat  in  my  office  preparing 
this  speech,  I  looked'  from  my  window  and  without 
mo'ving  from  my  seat  counted  nine'  separate  and 
distinct  violations:  'of  either  the  ordinances  of  the 
town  or  the  statutes  of  the  state  of  Missouri. 

Senator  Boot  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
during  the  past  five  years  60,000  laws  have  been 
passed'  by  the  state  and  national  lawmakers,  while 
equally  as  many  confusing  and  conflicting  court 
decisions  have  been  rendered.  Like  the  warring 
nations  of  Europe,  we  have  planted  mineS'  in  every 
avenue  of  commerce  and  on  every  sea  of  endeavor. 
N'O'  wonder  S'O'  many  business  wrecks  and  disasters^ 
have  occurred.  No  wonder  men  of  finance  hesitate 
to  launch  any  new  business  enterprise  on  such  peril¬ 
ous  seas.  No'  wonder  that  those  who  have  contin- 
uedt  to  brave  the  difficulties  confronting  business  on 
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every  hand  have  been  oompelled  to  employ  attorneys 
to  guard  them  against  the  legal  dangers  that  harass 
them. 

But  I  see  in  the  tendency  of  the  times  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day.  The  people  'have  hegnn  to  realize  that 
snch  a  eonrse  is  snieida'l  and  that  the  political  dema¬ 
gogues  have  'been  deceiving  them  by  prescribing 
nostrnm's'  which  'kill  instead  of  cnre  the  patient. 
They  have  begun'  to  return  to  sanity  and  to  see  that 
business  should  be  given  its  well-earned  opportunity 
and  labor  its  inalienable  right  to  employment. 

In  his  last  annual  address  to  congress  the  Presi¬ 
dent  departed  from  his  prepared  speech  long  enougb 
to  assure  business  men  that  no  more  legislation 
inimical  to  their  interests  would  be  tolerated.  This 
is  a  tardy  recognition  of  the  fact  that  ‘‘It  is  a  con¬ 
dition  and  not  a  theorv  that  confronts  the  countrv,  ’  ’ 
but  at  least  it  gives  gratifying  evidence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ^s  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  most  ideally 
constructed  mill  is  worthless  if  there  is  no  grist  to 
grind  and  no  power  to  set  it  in  motion. 

The  editors  of  Missouri,  most  of  whom  had  been 
howling  reformers  during  the  past  decade,  at  their 
last  annual  meeting  held  here  in  St.  Louis,  adopted 
resolutions  advocating  increased  rates  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  state  and  opposing  the  full  crew  bill. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  tone  of  most 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  wi Id- 
factors  entering  into  the  bedlam'  of  hysteria  that  has 
held  sway,  the  muckraker  was  the  first  to  go.  Nat- 

urallv  he  would  be,  for  he  had  less  to  offer  and  less 

« 

to  detain  him.  After  he  had  sounded  his  alarm 
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and'  given  liis  tom-tom  a  few  vigOTons  pundies  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do.  Magazinies  that  exploit¬ 
ed  this  work  and:  made  it  possible  have  realized  the 
damaige  they  were  doing  and  declared  they  wonld 
have  no'  miore  of  it.  With  the  market  for  their 
wares  withdrawn,  of  conrse',  the  muckraker  had  to 
gO'  out  of  busine:s's.  Then  the  less  violent,  but  none 
the  less  damaging,  anti -'business  ‘  ‘  dopes  ter,  ’  ^  the 
praictical  political  demagO'gue  seeking  selfish  ambi¬ 
tion,  has  been  rather  effectual^,  indeed  dramatic¬ 
ally,  silenced,  and  the  noise  has  'died  down  so  that 
now  it  is  possible  for  rational  men  toi  be  heard  in  the 
public  forum. 

At  the  last  general  election  in  Missouri,  all  of 
the  fifteen  propositions  on  the  constitutional  ballot, 
includiing  the  full  crew  hill,  county  unit  and  woman 
isuifrage,  were  dlecisively  defeated),  which  clearly 
indicatesi  that  the  people  of  this  state  have  turned 
their  backs  on  the  business  wreckers  and  moral 
reformers. 

There  is  a  marked  change  of  sentiment  not  only 
aino'ng  the  publicists  of  the  country  but  also  among 
the  Chautauqua,  lecturers,  vice-crusaders  and  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  gospel.  Every  3^ear  we  have  a  Chautau¬ 
qua  in  our  town  and  until  last  year  all  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  oraitors  have  moaned  and  wailed  about  the  evils 
that  beset  us  and  have  presicribed  'all  kinds  of  legal 
remedies.  We  have  been  told  ho'w  men’s  passions 
and  appetites  should  be  controlled  by  law,  how  the 
social  evil  would  disappear  before  the  Mann  white 
slave  act  and  other  laws  for  extinguashing  vice,  how 
wom'an  suffrage  woul'd'  result  in  laws  which  would 


chain  the  devil  an'd  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit. 
They  wonld  have  us  believe  that  we  could  by  law 
establish  a,  paradise  on  earth,  although  St.  Paul  tells 
us  that:  righteousnesis!  come  by  the  law,  then 

Christ  is  dead  in  vain.’’  But  last  year  at* our  Chau¬ 
tauqua  there  was  a  new'  theme  on  the  lips  of  every 
speaker  and  the  kejmote  of  every  address  was  this: 
^‘Oharacter  and  not  law  makes'  nations  great.” 

A  ses’sion  of  the  World’s  Purity  Congress  was 
held  in  Kansas  City  last  fall  and  all  of  the  speakers 
without  exception  declared  that  the  gospel  and  not 
the  law  was  the  only  antidote  for  the  social  evil. 
^  ^  Laws  have  been  enacted  to  regulate  and  extermi¬ 
nate  the  social  evil — and  all  have  been  failures,” 
declared  Judge  Goodnow  of  the  Morals  Court  of 
Chicago.  ^‘  The  love  of  Christ  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  rid  the  world  of  vice,”  said  Mrs.  Catharine 
Booth-Clibbo'm',  while  Bishop  Nathaniel  S.  Thomas 
declared:  ‘‘Religion  is  the  only  thing  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  can  settle  the  vice  problem.  ”  “  The 

world’s  way  of  dealing  with  vice  is  stupid,”  he 
continued.  “It  uses  two  methods,  mainly  force  and 
education.  Neither  method  is  effective.  Force  will 
always  fail.  It  is  as  Napoleon  said':  ‘Every  strug¬ 
gle  has  to  be  refought,  save  that  won  by  love.’  ” 

“I  am  not  an  uplifter,”  declared  Vice-President 
Marshall  in  an  addresis  at  Baltimore,  on  September 
7th  last:  “The  streets  of  Jerusalem,”  he  added, 
“are  kept  clean  by  every  man  svvmeping  in  front  of 
his  own  door.  I  believe  in  keeping  myself  straight 
first.”  The  Vice-President  is  right.  Charity  and 
reform  are  both  excellent,  but  in  one  respect  they 
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are  totally  dissimilar.  Cliarity  oegins  at  home  and 
reform  rarely  ever  gets  there^.  ‘Congress,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  refoirmS'  everything  hut  it.si  own  graft. 

Gentlemen,  the  eryirug  nee'd  of  the  hour  is  man- 
hoodt  ^'ot  legislation,  not  organisation,  not.  agita¬ 
tion,  but  men-— men  who'  can  truthfully  say,  ‘‘The 
place'  I  O'ccupy  dioesi  no't'  need  reforming.  ^  ^  Men  who 
a.re  readj?^  and-  willing  to  heigin  the  refomation  of 
the  world  in  their  iown  hearts.  Men  who'  do  right, 
not  heeause  the  law  says  they  must,  hut  because  it 
is  right. 

I  would  like  to  write'  over  the'  door  of  O'Very  work- 
sliop  and'  busineS'S  house  in  this  land,  ‘  ‘  Men  Wanted.  ’  ’ 
I  would  place'  on  the  wall  of  every  school  room, 
■college,  court  of  justice  andi  legislative  hall,  “M-en 
WantedC^  I  would  wreathe  in  ivy  and  gold  O'ver 
every  fieplace  altar  and  p-ulpit:  in  the  land,  “M'O'n 
WantedC^  I  would  'engrave  it  'On  the  mo'untain 
side,  have  it  re'fl'ected'  in  every  shim-nuering  wave 
and  waft  it  on  the'  hreezes'  of  heaven.,  ‘  ‘  Men  Wanted.  ’  ’ 
I  would  teaichj  the  brooklets  to  sing  it,  the  lakes  to 
eliant  it;  I  wo-uld  seize  the  finger'  of  lightning  and 
write'  in  lett'ers  of  'living  fire'  acro'ss  'Our  dark^ened 
sky,  ‘  ‘  Me'n  Wanted.  ^  ^  I  would  gather  the  cataract'’s 
roar,  the  thunder  roll  and  the  cannon’s  h'O'Om  and 
echo  from'  ocean  tO'  'Ocean,  ‘  ‘  Men  Wanted.  ’  ’  I  w-ould 
unite  the  voiceisi  of  men  and  the  pleadings  of  women 
with  all  the  forces  of  nature  to  send  'one  sublime 
appeal  to  beaven,  “Great  and  infinite  God,  at  the 
dawn  of  this  twentieth  century,  give  us  men,  clean 
men,  pure  men,  courageons  men,  men  who  dare  to 
do  right  heeause  it  m  right!” 
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